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OUR PROBLEM 


At this moment the only organization that can touch the lives of 
all art teachers is the National Art Education Association. To do this 
effectively we must have an executive secretary in Washington as do 
other affiliates of NEA. With our present budget and present member- 
! ship list this is not possible. We must find a way to double our mem- 
bership as fast as possible. It is up to present members to convince non- 
member colleagues that this association plays a vital role in American 
education, and that it is essential to the professional welfare of every 
art teacher. 


to quit until at least one of them is enrolled. Thus you may contribute 


j Jot down the names of three prospects, right now! And resolve not 
| to the doubling of our membership. 


It was never more important in the history of our country for the 
creative arts to take their rightful place in the lives of all the people. 
This places an enormous responsibility on those of us in art education. 
We must find ways to work with children, youth, and adults. To do this 
we need to build nation-wide understanding and support for our pro- 


grams. 
Wariou Zuin Dex 
PRESIDENT, N.A.E.A. 
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PROMISING 
EXPANSIONS 
IN THE 

FINE ARTS 


Richard Guggenheimer 


Director, Art Department, Briarcliff Jr. College 


So rapidly are the frontiers of knowledge ex- 
panding at present, that, particularly in our 


sciences, we have even to unlearn much in our | 


maturity of what seemed authoritative in our 
youth. The historian, Arnold Toynbee, has said 
that “if we are attempting to ascertain the limits 
of any particular civilization in space or time we 
find that the aesthetic test is the surest as well 
as the subtlest.” There is no doubt that if we 
apply such a test to the past five centuries we 
can indeed learn much from it. There have been 
immense changes in the aspirations, the methods 
and the achievements of creative artists from the 
time of the Italian Renaissance up to the present 
moment. Their knowledge has grown, their un- 
derstanding has increased, and their intuitions 
have mounted in audacity. But to understand 
the significance of these changes, and to have 
any sound judgment as to where they may be 
leading us, we have to know something about 
what has produced the changes. This will help 
us also to recognize promising new paths as dis- 
tinguished from the innumerable dead-end ex- 
perimentations and frivolities that inevitably 
accompany large progressions toward new 
truths. 

Unquestionably we are on the way to new 
assumptions and new insights. Our comprehen- 
sions are measured in new dimensions. There 
has rarely been in all the history of man so clear 
an indication that if we shall have the wisdom 
to temper our social conduct to the dynamic 
possibilities of our evolutionary drive, we shall 
see new light. We are shedding all kinds of 
stereotyped thinking procedures. We _ under- 
stand the frustrations and evil consequences of 
closed systems of thought and behavior. Our 
science has shown us the necessity for scrutiniz- 


ing the credible and the incredible with equal 
insistence. We revaluate ourselves and our con- 
victions with growing regularity if we are truly 
alive to the pressing need. 

What can we learn about the present condi- 
tion of ourselves and about our possible future 
from contemporary art expressions? Is there a 
clear message in today’s art? Are there pictures 
being painted, for example, which, through vis- 
ible means, express to a mature, modern mind 
something of the invisible that currently inspires, 
challenges, summons? And if so, how differently 
does the artist think and work today? And also, 
are there still some profound similarities in the 
aspirations and fulfillments of the old and the 
new artists? 

In order to attempt an answer to these ques- 
tions we shall be led to the making of some 
generalizations, and | am very well aware of 
how dangerous this can be! In fact, | shall take 
the liberty of citing a fascinating instance of 
how a generalization once got an exuberant 
aesthetician into a pretty bad spot. It happened 
at a meeting where a great many papers were 
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read, a great many theories propounded, and, 
| suspect, a great many tempers frayed. The ar- 
dent scholar to whom | refer gave a positively 
Wagnerian performance in which he described 
all creative arts of the Baroque period as ex- 
emplifying man’s bursting forth in a titanic ex- 
plosion of self-assertion and dynamic frenzy 
which was the consequence of man’s discovery 
that he could master the forces of nature through 
his recently acquired, humanistic techniques and 
ingenuities. It was a universal seizure, a kind 
of creative delirium to which no artist seemed 
to be immune. There were Tintoretto, Caravag- 
gio, El Greco, Guido Reni, with greater than 
life sized figures careening through the heavens 
in splendid defiance of all the laws of gravity; 
there were fabulous mechanical clocks with ro- 
tating figures that marched in and out of syn- 
chronized doors. He drew a throbbing picture 
of restless turbulence. When it was all over a 
lone little hand was raised at the back of the 
hall and a rather flushed young man wanted to 
know how this all-embracing theory accounted 
for such quiet painters as Vermeer, a poet of 
utmost tranquillity, as superb an instance of visu- 
al serenity as might be found. “Ah!” exclaimed 
the speaker, after a perceptible pause. “Let me 
explain the restlessness of Vermeer to you. 
Haven't you noticed how frequently in his pic- 
tures there is a window at the left hand side 
and how his figures seem to look toward that 
light? They are drawn, they are driven as by 
some outer and inner torsion or tension; they 
are trying to fling themselves out of the window 
into the great outer spaces. . .” 

It was that defense of a generalization that 
put me on my guard, and at least provides me 
with the good sense to apologize in advance 
for any similar errors that | may now commit. 
| should like to examine with you the sense of 
forms that seemed to prevail in the plastic arts 
of the High Renaissance and then to observe 
how, after almost five hundred years of prac- 
ticing ascendancy, there has come a drastic and 
most significant change. Perhaps nobody has 
more ably explored from the specifically aes- 
thetic point of view the meaning of the forms 
achieved by the Italian masters than Bernhard 
Berenson. He was fully aware of the importance 


of what he called the development of tactility 
which emerged progressively through Giotto, 
Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, and rose to 
such heights in the genius of Leonardo. But | 
think that our growing science of psychology 
enables us now better to understand the fuller 
implications of this tactility, why it has carried 
such an immense impact for centuries, and why 
there is an abandonment of it today in the minds 
of so many. It is not too difficult to know the 
reasons for this abandonment. But in order to 
grasp the full significance of the abandonment 
we must know the full significance first of the 
tactility that is being abandoned. And we must 
ask ourselves whether this abandonment is a 
temporary thing, as Sorokin would suggest in 
his theory of the cycle from sensate to idealistic 
to ideational, or whether it is a step toward more 
contemporary and higher forms. Or might it be 
a bewilderment in the face of much new knowl- 
edge not thoroughly mastered in all its appli- 
cabilities? 

First, let us remind ourselves of what this qual- 
ity of tactility is. Briefly, it may be defined as 
that perfect relating of all substances and their 
surrounding spaces to each other in a picture 
which results in so total and simplified a har- 
mony that one feels, in looking at it, that one 
has hold of a tangible, satisfying touchable, 
whole concept. All the separateness of individual 
objects and intervals is dissolved into a success- 
ful mergence. It is a materialization within high- 
ly controlled and organized imagery of man’s 
sense of an abstract order permeating the ma- 
crocosm. It is a finite symbol of the infinite. But 
we have not the time to pursue our defining of 
form as far as it is tempting to do. Let us agree 
to retain the idea of form as consisting of end- 
lessly interweaving substance and space, unar- 
rested by contour, which merely serves to punc- 
tunate, as it were, the successive shapes and in- 
tervals composing the plastic movement. In other 
words, the soundest conception of form is that 
of the evolutionary process itself . . . an un- 
folding through space and time, seeming to pro- 
ceed out of a mystical adjustment between en- 
ergies and inertias, with the energies ever pre- 
vailing. For it is never static, always dynamic. 

Now, whenever a creative artist has, in the 
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past, successfully made a picture which seems 
to give tangibility to these moving and intang- 
ible concepts or feelings, an aesthetic sense of 
satisfaction has resulted. For many centuries man 
has wanted to materialize his evanescent intui- 
tions, to the point of their seeming to become 
substantial enough to grasp and to hold, to feel 
and to explore with the fingertips of his mind, so 
to speak, as in infancy he discovered the pal- 
pable qualities of his environment by touching 
and feeling. And so, this is what is meant by 
tactility as an aim that has largely dominated 
the intention of artists for centuries. Not the 


touchableness of objects, of persons, of silks and” 


of satins, but the merging of all the apparently 
separate, tangible and intangible attributes of 
reality into a harmony that can be grasped and 
embraced by the feeling of the mind, grasped 
and embraced at one look, and then enduringly 
held. 

We can understand this tendency to favor a 
kind of picture that allows one to feel in con- 
tact with a perfection, in contact to the extent of 
seeming nearer than ever before to that ampli- 
tude, to that ineffable absolute that one feels 
behind the veil of daily contingencies. We grasp 
at straws, we reach for moons and stars, we be- 
gin our lives with a struggle to recapture and 
retain the comforting and secure nearness of 
the maternal presence. We are not sure it is 
until we touch it; often we’re not sure it’s ours 
unless we hold it. However, to be more specific, 
and without laboring the point, it is clear that 
in our infancy most of our exploration and dis- 
covery concerning the nature of things is con- 
ducted through our hands and fingertips. Our 
eyes and ears tell us much less than our hands. 
We become aware of hard, soft; hot, cold; wet, 
dry; near, far; self and non-self through our 
fingertips. It is our first and most reliable way of 
knowing. Later on we make more and more 
subtle visual assumptions through our eyes, but 
they are primarily based on the earlier evi- 
dences stored up by the experience of touch. 
Touch is the great reliability, the first and final 
evidence, the proof of possession. Small wonder 
that it hangs on in the background of our more 
mature gropings, seeking to take hold of the 
higher integrations that a growing mind can 


ponder. Small wonder that for hundreds of years 
tangibility was nearly an obsession. 

Then, too, there was the grace of equilibrium 
always to be found in these expressions. Whether 
in the Gothic restlessness and fanatical intensity 
of an El Greco, or in the quietness of Leonardo’s 
wisdom, the final harmony produced, through 
whatever tensions and release, an ultimate 
serenity. This serenity of equilibrium, emerging 
out of the dynamic interweaving of lightness and 
darkness, of substance and of space, represents 
in heightened form that sense of security which 
is a natural goal for all of us. From earliest in- 
fancy we are beset by the anxiety for balance, 
for control over the forces that threaten to upset 
us. One of the greatest fears of the infant is to be 
insecurely held. He will suffer the deepest agita- 
tion if the sheet on which he lies is even tugged 
at. For months and years he battles against the 
awkwardness of his slowly grown coordinations, 
mental and physical, and only rarely does he, 
even as a man, mature into the full poise that 
frees him of his insecurities. Hence, a material- 
ized expression of the very integration, equili- 
brium, resolution of discord that are the aim of 
all his strivings, gives a man the wonderful sen- 
sation of being in communion with his finer des- 
tiny. 

Naturally, the more substantially such visual 
perfections could be rendered, the nearer they 
could seem to be at hand. But we have to re- 
member that this drive toward substantiality 
was more logical in an age that had not pene- 
trated the mysteries of matter to the extent we 
have today. Man was then enchanted with tne 
idea of substantiating his intuitions, of bestow- 
ing upon reality the further, ordered perfection 
or design that he supposed it to have. In terms 
of life-enhancement he wished to intensify real- 
ity, to make realler the real. Today, however, 
man is fascinated with the insubstantiality of 
matter, with the reduction of substance to en- 
ergies, and of designs to spontaneities. The en- 
chantment might be said to be reversed. Man is 
now bewitched by his concepts of the interpene- 
trant fluidities whereby he and his universe, 
neither large nor small by any measurements he 
any longer knows, whirl within each other's 

(Continued on page 11) 
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LOOKING AT LIFE 
WITH THE 
EYES OF A CHILD 


by Henri Matisse* 


Creation is the artist’s true function; where 
there is no creation there is no art. But it would 
be a mistake to ascribe this creative power to 
an inborn talent. In art, the genuine creator is 
not just a gifted being, but a man who has suc- 
ceeded in arranging, for their appointed end, a 
complex of activities, of which the work of art 
is the outcome. 

Thus, for the artist creation begins with vision. 
To see is itself a creative operation, requiring 
an effort. Everything that we see in our daily 
life is more or less distorted by acquired habits, 
and this*is perhaps more evident in an age like 
ours when the cinema posters and magazines 
present us every day with a flood of ready-made 
images which are to the eye what prejudices 
are to the mind. 


The effort needed to see things without dis- 
tortion take something very like courage; and 
this courage is essential to the artist, who has 
to look at everything as though he saw it for 
the first time: he has to look at life as he did 
when he was a child and, if he loses that faculty, 
he cannot express himself in an original, that is, 
a personal way. 

To take an example. Nothing, | think, is more 
difficult for a true painter than to paint a rose, 
because, before he can do so, he has first to 
forget all the roses that were ever painted. | 
have often asked visitors who came to see me 
at Venice whether they had noticed the thistles 
by the side of the road. Nobody had seen them; 
they would all have recognized the leaf of an 
acanthus on a Corinthian capital, but the memo- 
ry of the capital prevented them from seeing the 
thistle in nature. The first step towards creation 
is to see everything as it really is, and that de- 


*(Text recorded by Regine Pernoud.) 
Reprint from the Unesco Courier Vol. VI, No. 10, Oct. 1953 


mands a constant effort. To create is to express 
what we have within ourselves. Every genuine 
creative effort comes from within. We have also 
to nourish our feeling, and we can do so only 
with materials derived from the world about us. 
This is the process whereby the artist incorpor- 
ates and gradually assimilates the external 
world within himself, until the object of his 
drawing has become like a part of his being, 
until he has it within him and can project it on 
to the canvas as his own creation. 

When | paint a portrait, | come back again 
and again to my sketch and every time it is a 
new portrait that | am painting: not one that | 
am improving, but a quite different one that | 
am beginning over again; and every time | ex- 
tract from the same person a different being. 

In order to make my study more complete, | 
have often had recourse to photographs of the 
same person at different ages; the final portrait 
may show that person younger or under a dif- 
ferent aspect from that which he or she presents 
at the time of sitting, and the reason is that that 
is the aspect which seemed to me the truest, the 
one which revealed most of the sitter’s real per- 
sonality. 

Thus a work of art is the climax of a long 
work of preparation. The artist takes from his 
surroundings everything that can nourish his in- 
ternal vision, either directly, when the object he 
is drawing is to appear in his composition, or 
by analogy. In this way he puts himself into a 
position where he can create. He enriches him- 
self internally with all the forms he has mastered 
and which he will one day set to a new rhythm. 

It is in the expression of this rhythm that the 
artist’s work becomes really creative. To achieve 
it, he will have to sift rather than accumulate 
details, selecting for example, from all possible 
combinations, the line that expresses most and 
gives life to the drawing; he will have to seek 
the equivalent terms by which the facts of na- 
ture are transposed into art. 

In my “Still Life with Magnolia”, | painted a 
green marble table red; in another place | had 
to use black to suggest the reflection of the sun 
on the sea; all these transpositions were not in 
the least matters of chance or whim but were 
the result of a series of investigations, follow- 
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ing which these colours seemed to me to be nec- 
essary, because of their relation to the rest of the 
composition, in order to give the impression | 
wanted. Colours and lines are forces, and the 
secret of creation lies in the play and balance 
of those forces. In the chapel at Vence, which is 
the outcome of earlier researches of mine, | have 
tried to achieve that balance of forces; the blues, 
greens and yellows of the windows compose a 
light within the chapel, which is not strictly any 
of the colours used, but is the living product of 
their mutual blending; this light made up of 
colours is intended to play upon the white and 


black-stenciled surface of the wall facing the’ 


windows, on which the lines are purposely set 
wide apart. The contrast allows me to give the 
light its maximum vitalizing value, to make it 
the essential element, colouring, warming and 
animating the whole structure, to which it is de- 
sired to give an impression of boundless space 
despite its small dimensions. Throughout the 
chapel, every line and every detail contributes 
to that impression. 

That is the sense, so it seems to me, in which 
art may be said to imitate nature, namely, by 
the life that the creative worker infuses into the 
work of art. The work will then appear as fertile 
and as possessed of the same power to thrill, the 
same resplendent beauty as we find in works of 
nature. 

Great love is needed to achieve this effect, a 
love capable of inspiring and sustaining that 
patient striving towards truth, that glowing 
warmth and that analytic profundity that ac- 
company the birth of any work of art. But is not 
love the origin of all creation? 


OUR DOCTOR “de” 


Ever since the founding of the National Art 
Education Association in 1947, we have had the 
fine loyal service of Dr. Italo L. deFrancesco. His 
untiring work and enthusiastic help have been 
very important to the success of our organiza- 
tion. He was not only secretary and treasurer 
but also editor of our publications. “Art Educa- 
tion” has grown from a four-page leaflet to a 
full size magazine—improving the content and 
appearance with every issue. There is no way 
to measure in words the unstinting energy Dr. 
“de” has devoted to our activities. 

He now has chosen a role on the sidelines. 
Knowing him as we do we feel sure that the 
finest tribute we could pay him would be to 
build N.A.E.A. into a greater voice for art edu- 
cation. 

His role as secretary and treasurer has been 
taken over by Mr. Horace Heilman who shares 
with us a deep appreciation for the work of his 
predecessor. The editorship of “Art Education” 
has been taken over by Dr. Jack Arends who 
shares with Mr. Heilman a deep feeling for his 
responsibility in the light of the goals set by 
Dr. “de”. 

It is tremendously satisfying to be able to say, 
“We won't let you down, “de”, because we don’t 
want to let art education down”. 
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NEW OFFICERS 


MARION QUIN DIX PRESIDENT 
Supervisor of Art Education 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IVAN JOHNSON VICE PRESIDENT 
Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


HORACE HEILMAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Associate Professor of Art Education 

State Teachers College 

Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Art Education in the Kindergarten, by Charles 
D. Gaitskell and Mary R. Gaitskell, Peoria, 
Illinois, Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
1952. Vill 40 pp. $1.50. 


This small book, specially directed to teachers 
and parents of kindergarten children, is essen- 
tially sound and practical. It is a digest of a 
longer report of a two-year investigation into 
the art education program in the schools of the 
Province of Ontario and represents the most sig- 
nificant findings of the report. 


Why is art education important for small chil- 
dren? What are the developmental stages in 
their art expression? On what bases should art 
materials be selected for them? How are kinder- 
garten children motivated to express themselves 
with art media? These questions, and many 
others, the authors answer simply and directly. 
The answers, if seriously considered, will give 
both teachers and parents insight into children’s 
creative endeavors and point out the significance 
of increased understanding and guidance for 
the young. 


Some nine thousand children of 4-6 years 
were studied for the report from which this book 
was derived. So substantial a sampling builds 
confidence in the findings. It tends to insure that 
children of differing personalities and varied 
home backgrounds and school experience were 
included, all factors of considerable bearing on 
expressive behavior. The findings of the study 
make clear the extent to which kindergarten 
children express individuality in their choice of 
subject matter, in their selection of materials and 
in the product they create. The authors are thus 
led to recommend less directed and controlled 
art experiences and increased freedom for chil- 


dren. However, they at no time imply that the 
teacher abdicate but rather that he serve as a 
guide to the art activities of children. In this role 
he is alert to the need for help and encourage- 
ment; he fosters individuality of expression and 
is understanding of the normal stages of de- 
velopment in art through which all children pass; 
he helps them to discover the vital qualities of 
everyday experiences which make them the 
stimulating bases for art expression. The avu- 
thors, in keeping with their recommendations 
that freedom is essential for children, wisely in- 
dicate that it is also necessary that the teacher 
have freedom to select his own methods of 
guiding children; freedom to alter his methods 
from time to time in order to meet special cir- 
cumstances. 


From their long and careful study of art in the 
kindergartens of the Province of Ontario, Charles 
and Mary Gaitskell have made some very help- 
ful observations and have recorded them effec- 
tively. However, their publication, for this re- 
viewer and for the skeptical reader, would have 
been more convincing if they had included a 
brief statement of the setting of the study within 
the text. A number of factors need explanation. 
How were the school situations selected for the 
study? Were the nine thousand children who 
participated representative of many schools or 
of a relatively few? Were the educational pro- 
grams provided by the various schools similar 
in their purposes and methods, or were their 
goals and methods varied? The answers to such 
questions would strengthen the recommenda- 
tions of the authors. 


Ten pages of illustrations which show dia- 
grams of symbols produced by children and re- 
productions of both two and three dimensional 
art expression add greatly to the publications 
effectiveness. They are accompanied by clarify- 
ing statements. 

MILDRED L. FAIRCHILD 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization Education Clearing House. 
Education Abstracts. Paris, Unesco. 


Vol. 5, No. 2. Materials on the Theory and 
Practice of Education. “66 Selected Books for 
General Education in Art” by Trevor Thomas. 
Feb. 1953, pp. 3-9. 


Vol. 5, No. 3. Materials on the Theory and 
Practice of Education. “131 Selected Bibliog- 
raphy for Education Through Art” by Trevor 
Thomas. March 1953, pp.3-10. 


These two bibliographies are significant in 
that they are international in scope and by vir- 
tue of their distribution through UNESCO will 
be studied by educators throughout the world. 
It is always encouraging to find that there are 
artists and teachers in other countries who have 
concerns and ideas similar to ours. These bibli- 
ographies make it quite clear that interest in art 
education is world-wide and has no geographic 
limitations. The bibliographies make no pretense 
of being complete. However, no art educator 
can look at either of them without being sur- 
prised and pleased with the considerable extent 
of recent literature in the field which exists. It 
is evidence of the health and vigor of art edu- 
cation. 


The bibliographies are of two sorts: the one 
(Number 2) deals with books for general edu- 
cation in art, the other (Number 3) deals more 
specifically with art education. 

The first listing, headed “Selected Books for 
General Education in Art” is defined as includ- 
ing those general books on art which are useful 
in an educational program. It includes publica- 
tions on art history, on appreciation, on the prac- 
tice of art. Most of the items are recent and some 
52 in all are included. The second listing includes 
those books which deal specifically with art 


education. Although the listing here includes 
books from other countries, Americans cannot 
escape noting with considerable pride the fact 
that a large percentage are publications by 
American art educators. The bibliography makes 
it quite clear that the interest in art education 
in this country is extremely vital. 

Both these bibliographies are indicative of the 
activity in UNESCO in art education and of the 
kind of services which this international organi- 
zation can render to all of us. 


NEWS 


Art Education at Work—The Exhibition 


Recently published is a booklet entitled The 
Exhibition, one of the series Art Education at 
Work. It was prepared at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kutztown, Pennsylvania and is an excel- 
lent study of the educational exhibit. 


The New School Arts Magazine 


The first issue of School Arts under the editor- 
ship of D. Kenneth Winebrenner is now off the 
press. In its new format the magazine is not 
only outstanding for its presentation but for the 
high quality of the articles it contains. Kenneth 
Winebrenner is to be congratulated on getting 
off to a fine start. 


New Captain Takes Over 
Command of the Ship 


The following officers have been elected to 
steer the SHIP for the next two years:— 


RR ear Todd Jones, School Shop Magazine 
John Guthrie, Weber Costello Co. 
pr R. C. Stucker, Hardwood Corp. of Am. 
log Officer ....... Wm. B. Jennison, School Arts Magazine 
Harry E. Masters, L. S. Starrett Co. 
Radio Officer ........ C. H. Clawson Brodhead-Garrett Co. 


ee Thomas C. Lineacre, E. H. Sheldon Co. 
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Informational Studies Report 


A new Study Team is in the process of being 
set up by the Informational Studies Committee 
of the N.A.E.A. Dr. Julius Hubler, Professor of 
Art, State University of New York, College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, has agreed to chairman a 
group on the topic: “Art and Industrial Arts— 
Means for Developing Better Relations Between 
the Two Areas with Suggested Means for Im- 
plementation in the Schools”. Serving with him 
will be Dr. Athol Baily, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Washington; Mr. Ray- 
mond Fagan, Industrial Arts, University of Ha- 
waii; Miss Jeanne Orr, Professor of Education, 
Related Arts Division, The University School, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Richard G. Wiggin, Assis- 
tant Supervisor of Art Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Virginia. 

Some of the Studies are near completion and 
the reports will be printed in subsequent issues 
of the Journal. Other groups wish to continue 
developing their Studies farther during the pres- 
ent year. 

As an outgrowth of last year’s initial efforts 
which began in December 1952, the Team in 
Arkansas under the chairmanship of August 
Freundlich, Instructor in Art, University of Ar- 
kansas, organized a Saturday morning seminar 
at Little Rock, Arkansas under the sponsorship 
of the Extension Division of the University of 
Arkansas. Another interesting result was the or- 
‘ganization of the Montana Art Education Asso- 
ciation at Helena, under the chairmanship of 
Cyril Conrad, head of the Art Department, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Montana, with the 
assistance of O. M. Hartsell, State Supervisor of 
Music. 

It is anticipated that several other new Teams 
will be initiated this year in addition to those 
already in progress. 


PAULINE JOHNSON, Chairman 


American Education Week 


November 8-14, 1953 has been designated as 
this year’s American Education Week by its spon- 
sors, the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 


and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The central theme for this year’s observance 
is addressed to the individual citizen: GOOD 
SCHOOLS ARE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. The daily 
topics relate to various aspects of the modern 
school program and to some of the schools’ most 
urgent needs: “Moral and Spiritual Foundations,” 
“Learning the Fundamentals,” “Building the Na- 
tional Strength,” “Preparing for Loyal Citizen- 
ship,” “The School Board in Action,” “Your Child’s 
Teachers,” and “Parent and Teacher Teamwork.” 

During American Education Week more than 
12 million people are expected to accept the 
schools’ special invitation to visit classrooms and 
observe school work. In addition, the spotlight 
of public attention will be focused on the work 
of the schools through the press, radio, televi- 
sion, special programs, and many other chan- 
nels of communication. 

Numerous publicity helps can be obtained at 
nominal cost from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These materials are described in an Or- 
der Folder, which lists the prices of the various 
items and the discounts on quantity orders. 


Membership 


Registration for membership in the N.A.E.A. 
is made through the regional secretary. The 
dues are $2.00 per year in addition to the re- 
gional dues. The Regional Secretaries are: 


Eastern Arts Association 
Mrs. Lillian Sweigart 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Southeastern Arts Association 
Flores Tina Bottari 
Plant High School 
Tampa, Florida 


Western Arts Association 
George Dutch 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Pacific Arts Association 
Harry B. Green 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Future Unlimited Treasury-Sponsored 
Student Art Project 


“FUTURE UNLIMITED” is the challenging title 
of a nation-wide art project for school students 
in grades 4 through 12. The project is sponsored 
by the Treasury Department to start new thou- 
sands of students, and their families, on per- 
sonal savings plans through U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. 

“FUTURE UNLIMITED” is not a contest— it is an 
educational activity to develop habits of con- 
servation and thrift for the advancement of per- 
sonal and national financial security. 

Students are asked to give free rein to their 
creative artistic ability to portray their hopes for 
the years to come. Students taking part in the 
project will depict what they hope Stamp and 
Bond savings will provide for thern and their 
families—perhaps material goals such as a new 
camera, bike, tractor, funds for art or music 
school, or college, for setting one’s self up in 
business, or for a long vacation—or perhaps 
idealistic goals such as scientific progress, na- 
tional security, or world peace. “Imagination is 
the only limit to what you can hope for!” 

Participating schools may begin the project 


PROMISING 
EXPANSIONS 
IN THE FINE ARTS s 
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any time after the opening of the Fall 1953 
school semester. The art work may be done in 
whatever medium the student wishes—such as 
ink, crayon, pencil, water color, tempera, etc. 
The work may be in poster illustration, cartoon, 
or any other suitable style. 

It is hoped that each school will have a com- 
munity display of the student work before any 
is chosen for submission to the sponsor. After 
the local display, each school is invited to select 
not more than five pieces of representative work 
for submission to its own State Savings Bonds 
Director, by February 2, 1954. Depending on 
their originality, appropriateness, and dramatic 
influence to aid in the promotion of the Savings 
Bonds Program, selections of student work will 
be given publicity and display by State Savings 
Bonds Directors. A representative national se- 
lection will be suitably recognized by the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington, D. C. 

If your school is interested in this worthwhile 
and enjoyable classroom activity and has not 
received a copy of the full information on the 
project, write to Future Unlimited Art Project, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


curving spatialities, impelled by such internal im- 
pulses and outer oppositions as had not yet been 
dreamed. Where once man found it difficult to 
change, now he finds it impossible not to change. 
Being is change; to be is necessarily to be chang- 
ing, and man’s newest image of himself and of 
his world is a fluid and a changing image. And 
that which cannot be touched and felt and seen 
enduringly is the merest illusory facade for a 
reality that is least of all reducible to tangibility 
or permanence. 

It was Henri Bergson who gave highest intel- 
lectual expression to this new state of affairs, 
and while the greatest impact of his thinking 
already dates back several decades and has 
somewhat diminished in its force, there is little 
doubt that he has opened important new per- 
spectives. However, we know that the cumula- 
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tive change that has gathered such startling 
momentum in our own time must be attributed 
to far more causes, sociological, political, eco- 
nomic, scientific than can possibly be briefly ex- 
plored. Most of these casual factors are in the 
back of our minds whenever we try to take a 
single step ahead. We are increasingly aware 
of the fact that the first problem of the specialist 
in almost any field today is his need for up-to- 
date competence in a great variety of fields 
neighboring, and sometimes even apparently re- 
mote from, his own. The cybernetics of Norbert 
Wiener plainly recognizes this. 


Suffice it then to say that we are on the thresh- 
old of an age of humility. We have never been 
as aware as we are today, or aware as we 
should be, that there are no truths, but only 
assumptions. Magical, wonderful assumptions 
that lead us into realms of speculation and 
achievement with infinite possibilities, but al- 
ways assumptions whose very tentativeness is 
the key to further flowering. Indeed, with truth 
defined as correspondence to reality, and with 
today’s reality the relativistic thing it has be- 
come, what knowledge can be held more than 
provisional, what vision more than contempla- 
tive? Matter melting into energy, energies as- 
suming forms of substance; time expanding and 
contracting into semblances of irreality; person- 
alities extending into intricacies of known and 
unknown factors; the universe whirling its ga- 
laxies billions of light years into further space 
at ultimate speeds beyond that of light itself, 
yet all within an instant of universal time .. . 
these are elements of contemporary awareness, 
and these are the implementations of our further 
insights. 

Here we have the beginning of an explana- 
tion of what is happening in the creative arts. 
But only a beginning. One has to discriminate 
between expressions that are merely reflections 
of these new complexities and grandeurs, and 
expressions that may be vital functions of the 
whole expansion. | think it fairly obvious that 
the greater proportion of what is being done in 
the plastic arts is still very young experimenta- 
tion and may perhaps make up in pioneering 
zeal for what is lacking in essential maturity. 
The things that we have been talking about 


would indicate that these are no easy times in 
which to mature. And, at this point, | should like 
to make clear that | am not proposing the plastic 
arts to be particularly cerebral either in intent 
or content. They are not primarily a so-called 
“intellectual” activity, though it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the peculiarly sharp challenge of twen- 
tieth century development does elicit something 
more of an intellectual response from any sen- 
sitive mind than have certain less productivity 
thinking eras. If we look behind the surface of 
even the most apparently emotional, expression- 
istic kind of art, we usually find, if the art itself 
has a valid impact, that it has been produced 
by an awakened mind. The ancient notion that 
high art may proceed from a merely high-pitched 
emotional temperament “uncluttered” by saga- 


city simply will not stand up. But it is perhaps 


unfortunate that at the present moment there is 
a good deal more articulate theory presented 
in explanation of some of our contemporary arts 
than articulate practice. | often feel that if | 
could find a substantial fraction of the qualities 
on canvas that are enumerated in the explana- 
tory pamphlets accompanying some of the cur- 
rent productions, | would be a very moved au- 
dience. 

But | do not wish to be for more than an in- 
stant facetious. | doubt whether there is much 
conscious dishonesty in our arts, and the uncon- 
scious forms of pretention are another long story 
which need not concern us here. It is always 
more worth while to focus attention on the posi- 
tive side of the picture. And if we have appre- 
ciations for some of what is done today surely 
we know that more than a little great art at 
this time is too much to expect. Furthermore, it 
is not our purpose now to evaluate the fantastic 
number of artists operating today and their in- 
numerable approaches. We are, for our present 
purposes, more concerned with what their efforts 
may reveal in the way of expanded vision. 

| think it becomes clearer now why the old 
tactilities of past centuries have lost vogue. We 
must not forget that there are other contributive 
reasons such as the inevitable desire for new 
fields to conquer after the thorough mastery of 
representational forms, the recourse to new prim- 
itivisms, and the myriad variations on familiar 
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themes. But the major trend that has most to 
say to us is the one that becomes especially per- 
ceptible with the Impressionists, who began the 
dematerializations of forms by breaking them 
up into vibrances of light. It was Rood’s work at 
Columbia University in spectrum analysis that 
caught their eye, but it was a far more general 
atmosphere that was precipitant of the change 

. . the same atmosphere that brewed the fer- 
mentations of Friedrich Nietzsche. By the time of 
the Cubists however, the trend became increas- 
ingly analytical, and when artists become analy- 
tical there is the danger of the analysis over- 
whelming the art. In an age of such subtleties 
as ours, the stimulation of reducing structures to 
a few elementary geometrical stereotypes does 
not promise to lead very far once the game has 
been exhaustively played. Cones and cubes are 
not a nuanced enough approach to the infran- 
gible concepts that our growing minds are still 
developing. 

Primarily, though, it is the spontaneities of 
nature’s processes that are increasingly impress- 
ing us, the apparently undeliberated actions 
and responses that whirl with such exhilarating 
freedom within the organized microcosms we 
have come to know. These are reflected in the 
dynamics of modern plasticities, not always with 
the same precision-within-abandon that startles 
modern physicists, but at least with a spirit that 
aspires to its poetry. The naive gyrations of a 
Jackson Pollock, weaving and spattering his pig- 
ments whither they may fall, resemble in his 
mind perhaps the apparently unpremeditated 
designs of nature's self-impulsions. Such efforts 
are not solely to be judged aesthetically, how- 
ever. They are all part of our sensitive inclina- 
tion to explore and to expand into the most per- 
suasive rhythms of our current comprehensions. 
Picasso’s projections of the same image observed 
simultaneously from diverse points of view and 
so recorded on the canvas are further symbols 
of the relativities that hold our interest. We have 
seen all sorts of fabulous Freudian and Einstein- 
ian interpretations of Picasso, but | have learned 
directly from the maitre lui-meme exactly how 
he has employed the techniques of projective 
geometry, such as any architect would find 
familiar, to arrive at the composites which give 
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us several frontal and profile views simultane- 
ously. These are graphic efforts to embrace si- 
multaneities instantaneously and thereby sug- 
gest movement and change with a new and 
more heightened effectiveness. You might al- 
most compare it to the literary obsession of Mar- 
cel Proust's longing to embrace all of the related 
past within the context of any given moment. 
These images of simultaneities might even be 
interesting aesthetic symbols to sociologists 
whose sociometric diagrams show how many 
different things John Doe seems to be at once 
when seen by father, mother, wife, daughter, 
friend, enemy, employer, employee, and while 
behaving in the various constellations of his en- 
vironment. 

Surely one of the deep awarenesses we have 
consolidated from the thinking of Freud and 
Bergson is the fact of indivisible continuity as a 
chief characteristic of being. No instant of a 
duration, no part of a continuity can validly or 
meaningfully be separately beheld as a self- 
sufficient entity. It must always be involved at 
least with fitting apprehensions of its own in- 
separable past. This is the plasticity of being, 
and where it was the subtlest intuition of the 
older masters, it is the almost obvious property 
of contemporary intelligence. Plasticity of be- 
ing; plasticity of arts. “| do not paint the person, 
| paint the passage,” wrote Montaigne 400 years 
ago. 

Here we arrive at a point that calls for our 
highest discernment. For the great question is, 
to what extent are the intuitions out of the con- 
tinuity of the past still creative, to what extent 
merely nostalgically hypnotic? My own feeling 
is that, in our healthy eagerness to be flexible 
and dynamically disposed to the momentum of 
our evolution, we sometimes divorce ourselves 
too readily from traditional values to which 
really we are still very creatively married. 

Let us return for a moment to the idea of form 
involving touch. | should like to re-examine with 
you the view of reality of a sensitive Quatrocento 
mind and that of a Twentieth Century. In the 
Fifteenth Century it was heresy to think beyond 
the finite. Leonardo dared the only true mystique 
of space. Michel-Angelo and countless others 
dealt primarily in the form of man, not in the 
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form of the universe. Leonardo and Rembrandt 
saw in chiaroscuro some further dimension. But 
from then until the Impressionists, touch was the 
major sentiency. Now our sentiency is the very 
negation of Touch. It aspires to apprehension of 
the energy behind matter, energy that is spon- 
taneous and continuing. 

In an age so characterized by advances as 
ours, there is bound to be unsettling of old con- 
victions, and consequent revaluation. Not only 
will there be disturbances of physical and moral 
and sociological values; inevitably there will be 
repercussions in the aesthetic, philosophic, re- 
ligious realms of conviction. Nothing can be 
more fatal to our growing matty than to side- 
step the challenge, the need v. continuing re- 
valuation, in the hope of clinging to comfort- 
able assumptions and “verities” of earlier times. 
At the same time we must hold on to apprecia- 
tions within the context of their past relevancies, 
and not carelessly abandon them at the first 
tempting invitations of new perspectives. We 
must even be deeply wary and suspicious of any 
easy readiness to give up faiths and convictions 
that have grown out of long, tested experience. 
But above all, we must, in the integrity of our 
most responsible sense of searching and finding, 
adjust our thinking, our feeling, our aspiring, to 
the soundest evidences and opportunities that 
continuingly arise in the current of advance. Our 
wisdom must equate itself with that unending 
change which characterizes all productive eras. 

This does not mean we need assume all faiths 
and convictions to be temporary, and forever 
awaiting the adjustments of each new genera- 
tion to its own pattern of progress. It is healthy 
to hold on to our sense of truths with a resolute 
kind of pertinacity that insures against frivolous 
abandonment of values. But it is essential to 
weigh and reweigh all our findings in the finest 
scales provided by our growing ingenvities and 
abilities, to scrutinize courageously every slight- 
est flicker of a new light, and to have no fear of, 
but only deep dedication to, the expansion of 
our vision. 

And so | would suggest that there is something 
so elemental in our yearning to bring back even 
our most advanced insights to a graspable form 
of expression, that | do not think the great tactile 


forms will be profitably abandoned permanent- 
ly. Furthermore, after a certain length of time 
of being deprived of them, we shall all develop 
a great new excitement for them, as when a 
traveler long at sea has suddenly burst upon him 
the ordinary views of land again, and wonders 
how he ever in his life lost sight of all their 
magic. After we shall have freshened up our 
methods and our feelings by all our researches 
and responses to current stimulations and new 
syntheses, we shall want the fingers of our minds 
to feel their way again toward further forms to 
come, and toward the newest textures of the 
infinite. 

We always do return eventually to the disclo- 
sures of our highest mysteries within the com- 
meonplace, our greatest beauties within the or- 
dinary. May our eyes never cease to surmise the 
infinite within the finite; may we never stop see- 
ing the eternal in the momentary, the movement 
within stillness, the promise within the present. 
For if we lose this kind of vision, we shall never 
be able more richly to imagine beyond our blind- 
ness. | think we shall return to seeing the further 
forms of our most creative vision in terms of our 
daily contacts with reality. Who dares to say 
these things around us have been fully seen? 
We walk a road a hundred times a year and 
see it more the hundredth time we are seeing. 
We change, we grow; our vision grows. We 
cannot see the same today as yesterday, the 
same now as ten minutes ago. We never need 
invent our newer visions; they come with honest 
growing. 


Regional Art Association Meetings 1954 


Eastern Arts—Hotel Commodore, 
March 31st to April 3rd 


New York, 


Western Arts—Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, April 11 to 15 


Pacific Arts—Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, April 12 to 15 


Southeastern Arts — Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
Mountain View Hotel, March 24 to 27 
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A PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


National Art Education Association 


MISS CORETTA MITCHELL OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PROPOSED DURING THE N.A.E.A. 
CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS IN APRIL 1953 THAT THE COMMITTEE ON POLICY AND RESEARCH 
WOULD BE ABLE TO WORK MORE EFFECTIVELY IF THE TWO SEPARATE FUNCTIONS ARE ALLO- 
CATED TO ONE COMMITTEE; NAMELY, THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. THE MOTION BY MR. HAR- 
OLD SCHULTZ AND SECONDED BY DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD, AND CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY, PRO- 
VIDES THAT THE WORLD POLICY BE ELIMINATED IN THE TITLING OF THIS COMMITTEE. 


THE NEW RESEARCH COMMITTEE WOULD BE CONSTITUTED AS FOLLOWS: A RESEARCH 
BOARD OF SIXTEEN PERSONS, FOUR FROM EACH REGIONAL AREA TO ACT IN AN ADVISORY 
CAPACITY, TO MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS, TO SCREEN MATERIALS, AND OTHERWISE ASSIST 
THE COMMITTEE. A WORKING COMMITTEE OF FIVE, INCLUDING THE CHAIRMAN, WILL COM- 


PLETE THE COMMITTEE COMPOSED OF 21 MEMBERS. 
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New ideas for art educators .. . 


Art in the College Program 
Of General Education 


By Ernest Ziegfeld 


A Teachers College Study in Education 


This recent book gives a clear statement of the implications 
of general education for college arts programs. 

The volume is in three parts. Part One is devoted to an 
investigation of general education—what it is, why it has 
assumed such importance in the contemporary educational 
scene, what factors are responsible for its present direction, 
and what purposes it aims to achieve. In Part Two, Dr. Zieg- 
feld discusses the nature of art experience, its significance for 
the individual, and its role in social development. The im- 
plications of the first two parts as they have reference to the 
college program of art instruction are developed in Part Three. 

The report should prove valuable not only to art educators 
but to college administrators, academic deans, and others 
responsible for the total college program. 


Published in 1953 236 pp. Cloth $4.00 
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The September issue of School Arts in- 
troduces a new editor and a completely 
revised — modernized magazine; de- 
signed to bring artcraft teachers—month 
by month—new, challenging and stimu- 
lating ideas to help them in their plan- 
ning and teaching. 


NEW EDITOR 


Dr. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor .of Art, 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Nineteen 
years of experience as an artcraft teacher— 
at every level from grade school through 
college. | 


NEW EDITORIAL BOARD 


i A group of internationally known leaders in art education, working with 
the editor, will bring you articles reflecting contemporary thought and 
teaching methods in the United States, Canada and abroad. Such leaders 
as Victor D’Amico, Robert Iglehart, Ralph Pearson, Marion Dix, Edwin Zieg- 
feld; Dr. Gaitskell of Canada, Sam Black of Scotland and Gert Weber of 
Germany, assure you of editorial excellence and variety that will make the 
new SCHOOL ARTS a constant source of inspiration and help to you. In 
addition, there will be articles by many, many more successful art teachers, 
supervisors and others— all actively teaching and supervising art in grade 
schools and Junior and Senior high schools. 


This list of subjects the editors plan for the school year 1953-54 gives you an idea of 
the wide variety and scope of articles subscribers to the new SCHOOL ARTS will receive. 
And they will be appropriate for every level and interest. 


SEPTEMBER FEBRUARY 
P Developing Imagination and Originality Using Materials and Tools Creatively 
OCTOBER MARCH 
Old and New! Ways of ‘Teaching Art Art and Community Living 


NOVEMBER ‘APRIL 
Art in the Total Sthool Experience ‘The Artist in Today’s World 


DECEMBER 
Designing as Creative Planning 


MAY 
Art and World Comradeship 


JANUARY 
Art and Personality Development 


JUNE 
Art as Leisure-time Activity 
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We appreciate the eoutdenee’ and su 
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NEW FEATURES 


® Index tabs for quick reference by subject. 


New departments and other features, carefully or- 
ganized for greater convenience and usefulness. 


New type faces for easier reading, plus crisp m 2d- 


ern appearance. 


Large photographs, giving sharp, clear illustrations 
which motivate the text. 


Articles so arranged that any of them may be 
clipped and filed without destroying others. 

New departments—Art 
Teacher, New Teaching Aids, Editorial Page, News 
Digest and Letters from Readers—give timely infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects of mutual interest 


to art educators. 


Problem Clinic, Beginning 


TEN ISSUES—FIVE DOLLARS 


Write us about group rates. 
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